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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. by still another set of workmen. To insure the|manner of working being still observed. And 


requisite exactness in all these parts every thing last of all it goes to another, that cuts the = 
is made after prepared models and tested by gau-|in which the ring slide moves. Thus, by four 
ges. All each jobber has to do is to make his| distinct processes, upon as many separate machines, 
own piece correspond to the model given to him;|the “ body,” after it comes from the foundry, is 
its relations to the other parts of the machine prepared for its place in the finished instrument, 
need not at all convern him. By this means exact|though nof till it has been duly painted and 
uniformity in the corresponding parts of all the|japanned. : : : 
machines made in the establishment is secured,| Passing beyond those occupied with this part, 
and the chances of accidental irregularities is re-| we come to a set of men engaged in fitting the 
duced to the least measure possible. needle arm. This is made of malleable irdn, and 
An inspection of the manufactory when in/|the first process upon it 1s to make it exactly true, 
operation cannot fail to impress one with a con-| without irregular curves or inequalities in every 
viction of the wonderful degree of perfection to| part. The necessary holes are drilled by machin- 
which the arts of mechanism have attained.|ery, the arm being kept in position by being 
Viewed as a whole, the long avenues filled with | fastened in a “ gig.” After this it is dressed and 
machinery, at which the workmen are quietly polished, and at this stage it is tested, and then 
operating, present a scene of good order in strik-|it goes to the plating room to receive its silver 
ing contrast with the vast forces, and the compli-|coating ; when, after being burnjshed, it is ready 
cated application of skilled power that are re-|for its place in the finished instrument. 
vealed upon a closer inspection. Each artisan} But we must pass on more rapidly. Here are 
has his own place and work with which alone he|a set of workmen occupied in smoothing and pol- 
is concerned, and though in close proximity to|ishing the heavier parts of the instruments—the 
others engaged upon other pieces of work, he pur-|cranks, balance-wheels, pitmarks, &e. Others 
sues his own task as independently as if quite|are engaged fitting the pistons, first on emery 
alone. This entirely prevents collisions or con-| wheels, and then finishing by hand. The feed- 
flicts among the various operatives, and as there|bar receives especial attention, as, after leaving 
is a ruling wind over each department, and finally| the foundry, it passes on no less than six differ- 
a designing intelligence directing the whole, alljent machines. The cloth-plate also requires spe- 
these apparently independent details conspire to|cial care in its preparation. Large sheets of steel 
produce a combined result in the perfected in-|are first sheared into pieces of the required size; 
strument. these are then pressed into shape, then perforated 
Entering through the building at the south-|and grooved, the surface ground off and the edges 
west angle, we will not pause to inspect the|curved and clipped. At these curious and often 
arrangements of the offices and counting rooms,|complicated processes we can only glance and 
but pass immediately into the workshops. Here|pass on. But here we must pause for a moment 
opens before us a long vista with three rows of|to inspect the operation of making the glass 
machines, at which men are working. Looking] “‘ cloth-presser.” Large plates of glass nearly 
more immediately before us we see the machivery|half an inch thick are first ripped into strips of 
and operatives engaged in fashioning what are|the required width, and these are cut into pieces 
termed the “ bodies” of the sewing machine. In|of the proper length. Ten distinct operations are 
the order of time the foundry is the place of be-| performed upon each of these apparently insigni- 
ginning, where all the iron works of the instru-|ficant pieces. We must also stop a moment to 
ments are moulded, and whence they are distri-|look into the process of forming the most ape 
buted in the rough state to be manipulated into|tant part of the whole sewing machine—“ the 
the required shapes and conditions. The set of} hook,” or the revolving head by which the stitch 
workmen before us are engaged in planing and|jis made. A cylindric piece of steel, four inches 
adjusting the cast-iron “ bodies’—that which|long and five eighths of an inch in diameter, is 
rests upon the table of the instrument, with its|so placed under a heavy drop that a head nearly 
uprights, upon which the steel cloth-plate rests.|an inch and a half in diameter is formed upon it, 
These are first moulded in the foundry as exactly|making it simply a large-headed bolt. Of this 
as such work can be done; then they are brought/ head the curiously wrought “hook” is made, en- 
here to be smoothed on the lower side and upon|tirely by cutting. No less than twelve distinct 
the upper cuds of the perpendicular parts, the|and highly delicate processes are performed upon 
utmost care being used to have the plane of the|this single piece by machinery at once most power- 
lower surface and that formed by the extremities|ful and delicately complicated. —_ ; 
of the uprights exactly parallel with each other.| Weshall have time only to look into the polish- 
This is rather a heavy item of labour, employing|ing rooms, where the steel and grindstones are all 
takes the tables upon which the machinery rests, |about fifty workmen, with the necessary mechani- ablaze. Here the ‘cloth-plates are polished, and 
tnd through which the belt from the peddle-|cal power and machinery, though it is not the|the little glass cloth-pressers receive some parts 
Vheel operates. Another has the bodies, another| most intricate. Next beyond these is a set of of the sharp practice by which they are brought 
the arms, and so of all the various portions of the|men with machines, whose business is to cut and|into shape. We will walk leisurely through the 
machines. In forming these distinct members of|‘‘ mill” the parts of the body that receive the|foundry to note the process of casting, but can 
the completed instrument, no one portion is made|cloth-plate. These are so wrought that each cor-|make no record of what we see. We will 
& match any other particular piece. Thousands|responding part is of exactly the same pattern’ glance into the plating room, which has both the 
the same members of the machine are so made, |and size. After this it to a machine at|look and odor of a vast laboratory, with a long 
ind afterward the several parts are put together|which the holes are drilled, the same rigidly exact| range of powerfat galvanic batteries. The needle 
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How Sewing Machines are Made, 

The progress of the industrial arts is among the 
chief wonders of the age. In some forms of in- 
dustry a complete mechanical revolution has been 
effected, while other departments have been al- 
most or entirely created anew. An example of 
the latter is given in the case of the sewing ma- 
chine. Omitting any notice of the several steps 
in the invention of these machines, and of their 
various patterns and distinctive differences, and 
making no comparison with other similar concerns, 
we purpose to attempt to give some idea of the 
magnitude to which the business has grown, and 
the complication of machinery used in their manu- 
facture, by showing what is done by a single com- 
pany, which, though the largest one in the world, 
is yet only one of many—the Wheeler & Wilson 
Sewing Machine Company. ‘The reader is now 
courteously invited to accompany us in an imagi- 
nary inspection of this model establishment. 

The manufactory of this company is situated at 
East Bridgeport, Conn., just beyond the railroad 
bridge over the Housatonic river, and to the left 
of the railroad as you go eastward. The buildings 
lie in a aedadanasé, with a large open area in the 
centre. The main building, looking southward, 
is five hundred and twenty-six feet long, thirty- 
tix feet wide, and three stories high. The build- 
ings on the other three sides of the quadrangle, 
and the two interior ones, are only two stories. 
The entire area of flooring is said to exceed three 
acres. Three immense steam-engines, located in 
different parts, with an aggregate of seven boilers, 
tfford the requisite power for driving the ma- 
thinery, which by belts and gearings is distri- 
buted throughout the buildings. Almost every 
part of the work is done by tools driven by steam- 
power. The process of division of labour is car- 
tied out to the smallest details ; more than a hun- 
dred distinct processes, each by a different work- 
man, or set of workmen, unite in completing each 
Single instrument. 

The several parts of the sewing machine are 
firen out to separate jobbers, who contract to de- 

ver them furnished at a Paes rate. One 
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room, to which we come at length, deserves more|sales-rooms, at 625 Broadway, New York, and at|was not to be held until the next day, and that 


attention than we ¢an give it. Small as that in- 
strument is, its manufacture is one of the pritici- 


various local agencies, orders are received and 
answered from every town and hamlet in the 


pal departments of the establishment, occupying} country, while vast numbers are sent abroad to 


a large space and employing many hands. 


and fully supplied with the requisite machinery 
for performing nearly all the details of preparing, 
cutting, and shaping all the wooden portions of 
the sewing machine, with their casings, drawers, 
and covers, and for boxing them up when ready 
for transportation. A hundred thousand feet of 
pine lumber is used each month, with a corres- 
ponding amount of black walnut, mahogany, and 
rosewood. 

Nothing else in the whole establishment is more 
surprising than the vast amount and variety of 
machinery and of curiously constructed tools. 
Their number is almost past computation, and 
many of them are most curiously and expensively 
constructed. It would seem that to learn the 
names, characters, and uses of all of them would 
itself require the study of a lifetime; and yet all 
of these have not only been collected, but most 
of them invented and constructed exclusively for 
this work within the last ten or twelve years. 
The eminent success of this business as a mechani- 
cal enterprise is very largely the result of the un- 

Ileled success of these machines with the 
public, as the sales made have at once stimulated 
endeavors to perfect their construction, and afford- 
ed the requisite funds to bring every new inven- 
tion into practical use. To the mechanician this 
manufactory must be a museum of rarest and most 
instructive curiosities; to the uninitiated it is a 
wilderness of living wonders, not unlike the visions 
of the prophets, of wheels within wheels, turning 
‘each his several way.’ As we look back over 
the animated scenes whose details we have been 
examining, a more adequate estimate of the im- 
mensity of the work in progress of execution may 
be made from what we have seen. Nearly a thou- 
sand workmen are here operating with instruments 
and machinery that largely multiply the amount 
of work done, while by the minute divisions 
of labour made possible by the extent of the estab- 
lishment the utmost of skill and effectiveness is 
attained. Like the streams that go to make up 
some mighty river, all the various members of 
the one sewing machine tend to a common point, 
where they meet in the “assembling room,” the 
shop in which the parts are put together to form 
the completed instrument. Here are brought to- 
gether vast numbers of the individual parts in 
their finished condition, each one having been 
thoroughly tested by gauges so exactly adapted 
as to detect the least inequality, that of a thou- 
sand specimens of each member of the machine, 
any one of any given part will suit equally well 
any of those of the other parts; and of any num- 
ber of completed machines, the works are all 
exactly alike. It would seem that by such a pro- 
cess no irregularities or imperfections could pos- 
sibly occur, and yet each machine, after it is put 
together, is submitted to a thorough trial in its 
concrete individuality, to test by experiment its 
working properties, and nothing is permitted to 
leave the manufacturer till it is found to work 
freely and truly. Each completed sewing machine 
is numbered, and by that designation its individu- 
ality is known, and the numbers being given in 
the order of their completion, a known record is 
thus kept of the extent of the company’s business, 
which has reached the immense aggregate of over 
one hundred and seventy thousand. The rate of 
production for some months past has been over a 
thousand a week, and the demand for the instru- 
ment is steadily increasing. At the principal 


The! Great Britain and the continent of Europe, and 
shops devoted to wood-work are also exténsive, 


to India, Africa, and Australia. A world-wide 
reputation is the meed of only the fortunately 
great, and this, in an eminent degree, has been 
obtained by the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Ma-} 
chine. That great and irresponsible body known 
as the Public has declared in its favour, and ac- 
corded to it the freedom of the whole round 
earth. 

And now, courteous reader, we will pass out by 
the front door, by which we entered, and from 
which we may catch a view of the broad expanse 
of Long Island Sound and of the hills beyond; 
and here, thanking you for your patient attention, 
I bid you good-morning, with the expression of a 
sentiment that will be responded to from thou- 
sands of homes and hearts: Success to the Wheeler 
& Wilson Sewing Machines. 


ooo 


For “ The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories, 
A PROVIDENTIAL MINISTRATION OF COMFORT. 

It often happens that the Lord’s eminently 
faithful and favoured servants are cast down into 
a state of deep despondence, in a sense of their 
own weakness, and the infirmities of flesh and 
spirit which still cling to them. This is more 
particularly the case with some whose nervous 
systems are easily excited and unstrung. These 
are at times so deeply depressed as to seem to be 
quite below hope; and yet the Lord careth for 
them and often works marvellously for their sup- 
port and consolation. 

James Simpson was one of those whose excit- 
able, nervous temperament, led him often into 
heights and as often into depths which some more 
phlegmatic christians never are raised to, or let 
down into. But his Saviour, who knew the honest 
desire he had to be one of his faithful followers, 
when he was greatly favoured, preserved him trom 
soaring above the Truth, and in the depth of his 
distress and despair kept his arm of Divine power 
underneath, so that he should not perish beneath 
the combined influence of mental and nervous de- 
pression. The Lord often condescends to the 
weakness of his children. A remarkable instance 
of this, which occurred in the experience of James 
Simpson, is worthy of record, as a testimony to 
the merciful loving kindness and providential 
care of the Lord Jesus Christ, in causing things 
to work together for the relief of those who seem 
cast down below hope. 

James Simpson being engaged in religious 
service in the compass of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting, appointed a meeting to be held at Provi- 
dence, on a week-day, but not on that on which 
their week-day meeting was usually held. Af- 
ter the meeting had been appointed and notice 
thereof given, an attack of- his constitutional de- 
pression came on, and he was dipped into a state 
of self-loathing and so stripped of all feeling of 
ability for service, that he concluded he could not 
go to the meeting. He thought he was not fit to 
preach—he had no qualifications for such service, 
and he must go home. So he told his companion, 
but he knowing how often James was nervously 
depressed, and how often he was raised from such 
a condition, to preach the gospel with heart- 
tendering power and authority, kept him from his 
purpose. He told him the meeting had been ap- 
pointed, and they must attend it. All this brought 
no relief to James. He reiterated his assertion of 
unfitness, and that he must go home. His cow- 
panion after a time told him, that the meeting 


they would at any rate stay where they were that 
night, and in the morning, if it seemed best, it 
would be time enough to go home. The morning 
came, but it was still night to James. His de. 
pression continued, and his desire to go home and 
neglect the meeting was not lessened. His friend 
then proposed that they should sit down together 
to seek in silence and quietude, for the Master’s 
will in this matter. As they sat, a precious solem- 
nity fell upon them, and after a time James rose, 
and with a cheerful, thankful voice, exclaimed: 
“T can go to the meeting now! The Master has 
promised to send his servant, Eli Yarnall, there 
to pray for me.” 

In due time they went to Providence Meeting- 
house, and the people gathered, but for some time 
no Eli Yarnall appeared. At last the door opened 
and Eli came in. He was soon bowed in vocal 
supplication that the Lord would be pleased to 
support and comfort his afflicted servant. His 
concern seemed to be confined to the strengthen- 
ing of his sorrowful fellow labourer in the gospel, 
who had been dipped into such a very low place. 
James by this time, with faith renewed in the 
sufficiency of Divine grace, to qualify him for the 
service called for at his hand, was enabled to 
travail in spirit for the everlasting well being of 
those present; and he was soon raised on bis feet, 
and enabled to preach the gospel of life and salva- 
tion with fervency and power. It was a favoured 
meeting,—strengthening and encouraging to the 
poor minister, and we may hope it proved a visi- 
tation of love and light to many present. 

When the meeting was over, Eli spoke of his 
having been dragged there that day. He had 
been in one of his fields at work, when he felt an 
impression strongly made on his mind, as though 
one had spoken to him, that he must go to Provi- 
dence Meeting that day. He was startled, but 
no information of James’ meeting having reached 
him, he said to himself, it is not the day of the 
week on which Providence Meeting is held. All 
his arguments against going to the meeting-house 
failed to relieve his mind, and after some in- 
ternal conflict, he at last submitted and went to 
his house. His wife finding he was preparing to 
go out, asked him whither he was bent. He said, 
to Providence Meeting. Surprised at this, she 
told him it was not the day on which their meet 
ing was held. He let her know, however, that 
he must go, and he accordingly rode thither, but 
perhaps his faith continued to be weak, until 
coming in sight of the meeting-house, he found 
the vehicles under the sheds, and the congreg® 
tion gathered. The time he had occupied in 10- 
wardly contending the validity of his call, had 
prevented his reaching the house in proper season. 

An instance in which the merciful Saviour, in 
his care over one of the depressed of his servants, 
comforted him in a vision of the night, has re- 
cently come to my knowledge. He was a minis- 
ter who was engaged, as he thought, in the way 
of his duty in visiting and labouring for the good 
of the souls of others in Canada.- After much 
religious service had fallen to his lot, he was dip- 
ped into a state of great depression. He deemed 
that his labour was useless, that indeed he had 
spent his strength for naught and in vain, and as 
he afterwards believed, Satan taking advantage 
his weakness, persuaded him to flee from the field 
of labour, which he had most certainly thought 
had been allotted him by his Divine Master, 
Without seeking in inward silence and quietude, 
for the blessed Saviour’s direction as to his future 
proceeding, he took his horse and started, like 
Jonah, in his own will, to flee the place. Coming 
to Grand river, which he must needs cross to get 
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back towards New York, he found that a thaw| He will teach when and in what manner to admin- 


ister reproof or encouragement. He will perhaps 
show thee that it is not needful or best to point 


bad broken up its winter covering, and what with 
the flood and the floating ice, it could not then 
be passed over. Desponding, indeed almost des- 
pairing, he returned to the field of his labour, 
under the pressure of a feeling of his own infirmi- 
ties, and the depressing temptation of Satan, who 
would have made him believe that his services 
had been useless, and suggested that no good 
having been effected by what he had done, it was 
folly to remain and attempt to fulfil what further 
he had thought himself called to. A dreadful 
distress of mind followed him through the day, 
but his gracious Master met with him in a vision 
of the night, and mercifully administered strength, 
consolation and instruction to him. He dreamed 
that he had been engaged to break up a solid 
basaltic rock, and with a pick-axe he energeti- 
cally engaged in the work. With a hearty will 
and a strong muscular arm, he gave stroke after 
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out every error or mistake thou mayest observe. 
Wisdom, true wisdom received from the Saviour, 
is profitable to direct. Only be thou faithful to 
its teachings. Art thouan overseer? Do thy duty. 
Thou hast no right to accept or retain the appoint- 
ment if thou neglects to perform the many un- 
pleasant things it calls for at thy hands. If thou 
seest the inconsistencies of members violating our 
discipline,—if thou knowest of the wild wander- 
ings of children, bringing shame on concerned 
parents, and disgrace on our christian profession, 
see to it that thy hands are clear of their blood. 
Thy loving words of counsel and admonition may 
be set at naught; thou mayest even be hardly 
dealt with by some for whom thou art anxiously 
concerned ; but better, far better will it be for 
thee, to bear the reproach of the erring, the evi- 


stroke, for a considerable time, until finding that| dent coldness of the lukewarm, and of those whose 


all his labour had scarcely made a perceptible 


mantle of indifference would cover from sight all 


the habit of smoking is most deleterious in youth, 
producing impairment of growth, deficient de- 


velopment and premature age. We commend 
these considerations to the students of medicine 
in our schools.— Lancet. 





Selected for “The Friend.” 
Thomas Raylton. 
(Concluded from page 175.) 

«Thus was I brought home again, and had free 
access to their presence morning and evening, 
without insisting upon the aforementioned cere- 
mony, which was the cause of leaving their house, 
| because they were wroth that one of their children 
|should leave their religion, and decline going to 
lchureh, as they called it. For about seven weeks 
more I lived with them at peace, and went to 
meeting with their knowledge ; and at the end of 
that time, being the 30th day of the Fourth 
month, 1863, I went apprentice to a Friend in 
the county of Durham, by the approbation of my 
parents, being conducted thither by my father. 


dent in the rock, he ceased his work, exclaiming, |disorder and sin, than to receive from thy dear Thus my freedom was brought about, so that I 


“it is useless! I will pick no more!” 
uttered this he was made sensible that there was 


by his side a stranger, of a dignified and exalted| clean. 


mien. The stranger said, ‘“ ‘fhou wilt pick no 
more?” “No.” “Wert thou not set to this 
task.” “Yes.” “Why abandon it?” 


work is vain ; I make no impression on the rock.” 
The stranger then solemnly added, “ What is that 
to thee? Thy duty is to pick, whether the rock 
yields or not. Thy work is in thy hands; the 
result is not. Work on.;’? Encouraged and ani- 
mated to return to his duty, he thought he re- 
sumed his work, and at the first blow he gave, 
the rock broke to pieces. He awoke and medi- 
tating on the vision, thankfulness filled his heart 
to his Heavenly Saviour, who he felt had thus 
mercifully instructed him, and patiently waiting 
and working in the labour assigned hiuw, he felt 
no morbid inclination to fly from his post. From 
the accounts given it appears that his work there 
was eventually crowned with the Master’s bless- 
ing, and resulted in good to many. 

Dear reader, dost thou find unlooked for diffi- 
culties and discouragements in thy work? Do 
not in despair turn from it. The Lord Jesus, if 
thou drawest near to him, thou wilt find to be a 
sure defence in the time of trouble, a lifter up of 
the head in the hour of despondency and gloom. 
He ever has given and ever will to those who 
wait upon him, wisdom to direct and strength to 
execute the labour he calls for from them. Art 
thou a minister of the blessed gospel? (leave to 
Him in thy ministry. He only who bestoweth 
spiritual gifts, can qualify thee for using them. 

k not curiously for the result of thy obedience. 
Thy faithfulness for the future is not to be mea- 


As he|Saviour the sentence of condemnation for thy |might well, with some of old, sing unto the Lord, 


want of faithfulness in labouring to keep his camp and say, he had delivered me from the noise of 
archers, in the places of drawing water. 

‘In the time of my seven years apprenticeship 
Tobacco.—The summary by Dr. B. W. Richard-}to a laborious trade, being a blacksmith, at leis- 
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‘« My|son of his researches into the physiological effects}ure times I often read the scriptures of the Old 


of tobacco, in a paper read by him at the British and New Testament, in which I found great bene- 
Association, enables us to lay before our readers, |fit, being often broken into many tears when I 
at an opportune moment for many of the younger jread, and especially when I met with places of 
amongst them, the conclusions arrived at by the|the prophets which prophesied of the coming of 
author. Medical students are mischievously ad-/the just One, and of the work of restoration that 
dicted to tobacco. Dr. Richardson is anything|he would bring to pass, and although I have said 
but a confirmed or violent opponent of the habit |I delighted in those things, yet the crown of my 
of smoking, but these are amongst the effects of| rejoicing was, that I was counted worthy to know 
smoking which he affirms. He states that all the|this blessed work begun. I not only read in pri- 
evils of smoking are functional in character, and} vate, but in the family we used to reaq much by 
no confirmed smoker can ever be said, so long as|candle-light, my master and mistress allowing it, 
he indulges in the habit, to be well; it does not/and were in the practice thereof, themselves, be- 
follow, however, that he is becoming the subject/ing honest Friends who feared God, with all their 
of organic and fatal disease because he smokes. |children, who were dutiful to their parents, and 
Smoking produces disturbances—in the blood,|kept very much out of the evil communications 
causing undue fluidity, and change in the red cor-|of the world, so that we were a comfort one to 
puscles; on the stomach, giving rise to debility, |another, and we kept to that which was good. 
nausea, and, in extreme cases, sickness; on the} ‘When I have been alone at my work, the 
heart, producing debility of that organ, and irre-|Lord very often comforted me with his holy 
gular action; on the organs of sense, causing in|spirit, and gave me a sight that he would give 
the extreme degree dilatation of the pupils of the|me a dispensation of the gospel to preach ; and 
eye, confusion of vision, bright lines, luminous or|for seven years the word of the Lord was very 
cobweb specks, and long retention of images on |often powerful in my heart, not only to the fitting 
the retina; with other and analogous symptoms/jof me for so great a work, but growing upon me 
affecting the ear, viz: inability clearly to define|to the affecting of my heart. During those years, 
sounds, and the annoyance of a sharp ringing|living breathings often ran through me to the 
sound, like a whistle or a bell; on the brain, sus-| Lord, that he would preserve me in his fear. 


pending the waste of that organ, and oppressing 
it if it be duly nourished, but soothing it if it be 
exhausted ; on the nervous filaments and sympa- 


sured, enlarged or restricted by thy estimate of|thetic or organic nerves, leading to deficient power 


Me good done by former obedience. Thy work 
1s to save thy own soul, and this will ouly be 
effected by thy continued obedience. Art thou 
anelder? Be faithful! It may seem hard, nay, 
Without the blessed Master’s continued assistance, 
it will be hard to fulfil the duties of thy station, 
and yet avoid hurting the oil and the wine. But 
this is a day in which a wordy and lifeless minis- 
try abounds. Eloquent harangues are often de- 
livered, which please itching ears,—captivate 
those whose religion is mostly mere head werk, 
but which do not minister spiritual comfort and 
true nourishment to the babes in Christ, but tend 
to lead the hearers from that inward waiting upon 
the great Head of the church, in which only real 


in them, and to over-secretion in those surfaces— 
glands—over which the nerves exert a controlling 
force; on the mucous membrane of the mouth, 
causing enlargement and soreness of the tonsils— 
smoker’s sore-throat—redness, dryness, and occa- 
sional peeling off of the membrane, and either 
unnatural firmness and contraction, or spunginess 
of the gums; on the bronchial surface of the 
lungs when that is already irritable, sustaining 
the irritation, and increasing the cough. Dr. 
Richardson further points out, that as the human 


body is maintained alive and in full vigor by its|yet utter by words what I felt. 


“ After I had served out the full time of my 
apprenticeship, I went to the place of my birth, 
and there followed my trade about a year. But 
it was not long until the Lord brought that which 
I had seen before, more near, viz: the work of 
the ministry. The nearer it came to me, I still 
saw the more need to be weighty and solid, and 
much inward in spirit, often filled with the word 
of life, so that I could scarcely hold my peace in 
the assemblies of the people of God, yet much 
inward and still, often remembering the building 
of Solomon’s temple, where there was not the 
sound of a hammer or iron tool. In this quiet- 
ness in meetings; I was greatly refreshed and 
filled with inward joy to the Lord, but could not 
For, indeed as 


capacity, within well defined limits, to absorb and|the ministry isa great work, it made me the more 
apply oxygen ; as the process of oxydation is most|cautious how I entered into it, remembering it 
active and most required in those periods of life| was not approved that one of old laid hold of the 


Instruction and a growth in grace can be obtained.| when the structures of the body are attaining|ark unbidden when it was shaken. 


faithful in waiting upon the Lord Jesus to be|their full development, and as tobacco smoke i r a , 
instructed in thy duty, and how to perform it.| possesses the power of arresting such oxydation, | offering till | was fully satisfied it was my incum- 


‘ By all this experience and carefulness, in not 
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bent duty, I found it safe not to appear in the |isiana, 201,150; Tennessee, 183,912; Delaware,|bered. So tha 


t it is indeed a mystery; and a 


ministry until I was fully satisfied therein, al-|592 ; Maryland, 87,188 ; Missouri, 114,965 ; Tex-|very weighty thing is living baptizing ministry. 
though the Lord had been often with me from |as, 30,427 ; Kentucky, 75,63 ; Georgia, 151,066; |I remeiuber while on this subject, a remark of 
meeting to meeting, and, in his visitations, left| District of Columbia, 3,185 ; Iudiau Territory, 7,-|dear Heory Tuke, in our Quarterly Meeting, that 


his holy dew upon my spirit. Thus was I filled} 
with the odor of his good ointment, with which 
I was anointed to preach the gospel, and thus I 
was led into the ministry. - 

“Upon or about the 30th day of the Tenth 
mouth, 1695, in a meeting at the house of John | 
Bouron, in Cotherston, where I was, amongst 
many more, after a little time, my soul was di- 
vinely touched with the power of God, and his 
word was again in my heart as a burning fire in 
my bones. I could no longer contain, my tongue 
being loosed, my mouth was opened to speak of 
the Lord, to his people in that meeting. I can- 
not but observe one thing, and that was the holy 
silence which was in the forepart of that meeting, 
before my mouth was opened. Although there 
were several there who had public testimonies, 
yet that power by which I was opened, bound 
them tosilence. But after I had spoken what I 
then delivered, there stood up a Friend, and was 
like one that had a segl to set to the words I had 
spoken. 

“ As I grew in testimony, a concern came into 
my mind to visit Friends in Cumberland, where, 
after some time I went, and was kindly received 
by them, and was at most of their meetings, if 
not all. 

T. Rayon.” 


This, our dear Friend Thomas Raylton, after 
he had travelled much in the service of Truth, 
settled in London about the year 1705, where he 
was very serviceable and edifying in his ministry, 
sound in his doctrine, mighty in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, zealous for the truth, and a faithful repro- 
ver of any undue liberty in the professors of it. 

He was many years afflicted with infirmity of 
bodr, but being fervent in spirit, was strengthen- 
ed in the work of the ministry, beyond expecta- 
tion ; so that he bore his testimony to the truth 
at times, in the meetings of Friends, not only in 
London, but in most counties of England. The 
a before his death, in much bodily weakness, 

e took a journey from London, and visited the 
brethren in his native county, to their mutual 
comfort, and returned home well satisfied in his 
service there. 

In his last sickness, which took him about the 
beginning of the Ninth month, 1723, he bore the 
extremity of his pain with great patience and re- 
signation ; having some time before signified a 
sense of his approaching departure, by saying, 
“ My days work is nigh finished.”” And but a 
few days before his death he told a friend that he| 
had settled his affairs, being satisfied his departure | 
was at hand, adding in a sensible and humble} 
manner, “ Doubtless it will be a glorious end to 
me. 

To his wife he thus expressed himself, “ My 
dear, be easy, let me go, and rejoice when I am 

ne to so great salvation.” He departed this 
ife in peace and full assurance of future happi- 
ness, at two in the morning, the 6th day of the 
Tenth month, 1723, in the fifty-third year of his 
age, and was decently buried on the 9th of the 
same month, in Friend’s burying-ground near 


369 ; Utah, Nebraska, 44. Making an aggregate 
of 1,368,600.— Chicago Journal. 


PRAYER FOR A REVIVAL. 

Saviour visit thy plantation, 

Grant us, Lord, a gracious rain ! 
All will come to desolation, 

Unless thog return again: 
Keep no longer at a distance, 

Shine upon us from on high ; 
Lest, for want of thine assistance, 

Ev’ry plant should droop and die. 


Selected. 


Surely once thy garden flourished, 
Ev’ry part look’d gay and green, 
Then thy word our spirits nourished, 
Happy seasons we have seen! 
But a drought has since succeeded, 

And a sad decline we see; 
Lord, thy help is greatly needed, 
Help can only come from thee. 


Where are those we counted leaders, 
Filled with zeal, and love, and truth ? 
Old professors, tall as cedars, 
Bright examples to our youth ? 
Some, in whom we once delighted, 
We shall meet no more below ; 
Some, alas! we fear are blighted, 
Scarce a single leaf they show. 


Younger plants—the sight how pleasant, 
Cover'd thick with blossoms stood; 
But they cause us grief at present, 
Frosts have nipp’d them in the bud! 
Dearest Saviour hasten hither, 
Thou canst make them bloom again; 
Oh, permit them not to wither, 
Let not all our hopes be vain! 


Let our mutual love be fervent, 
Make us prevalent in prayers ; 
Let each one esteem’d thy servant 
Shun the world’s bewitching snares; 
Break the tempter’s fatal power, 
Turn the stony heart to flesh; 
And begin from this good hour, 
To revive thy work afresh. 
— Olney Hymns. 


—_—_.+2 


Whether we be ministers, elders, overseers, or 


he thought hardly a greater evil could befall us as 
a religious Society than an unbaptized ministry. 
—From Letters and Papers by W. Grover. 
Commerce of Jerusalem.—Jerusalem, observes 
the British consul in his annual report to the 
foreign-office, is the least cofnmercial or industrial 
city I know. British trade is represented by one 
|English tradesman, who keeps a store for English 
jupholstery, drapery, and fancy goods. The popu- 
lation of the city is computed at 15,000, rather 
more than half of them Jews, the rest Moslems 
and Christians. The chief native industry is the 
manufacture of soap and “ Jerusalem ware,” this 
latter consisting of chaplets, crucifixes, beads, 
crosses, and the like, made for the most part at 
Bethlehem, and sold to the pilgrims, who annu- 
ally flock to the holy city to the number of about 
6,000. The population of the entire Sandjak, or 
province, is estimated at 200,000, of whom 160,000 
are Mohommedans. Owing to the absence of 
good roads and the insecurity arising from the 
predatory tribes of Bedouins inhabiting the out- 
skirts of the district, but who could easily be 
kept in check, vast and fertile plains lie waste, or 
are but partially and poorly cultivated; factories 
are not to be met with, and no mines are worked, 
though it is believed that sulphur, bitumen, and 
rock-salt abound on the shores of the Dead Sea. 
The principal, if not the only imports from Eng- 
land, are cotton goods, and some colonials, but 
the former have much diminished since the cot- 
ton crisis; it is calculated that 300 bales of these 
goods, of the value of $80,000, annually find their 
way here. The exports are olive oil and grain. 
Very little is done 1n cotton culture, what is raised 
being of inferior quality, and consumed on the 
spot ; but it is believed that in many parts of the 
country cotton to a large extent might be success- 
fully cultivated, with good seed and proper in- 
struction and implements given to the peasantry. 
The vegetable produce is barely sufficient for 
local requirements. Jaffa is the port through 
which Jerusalem deals with foreign countries. 


of whatever class, I believe we should mind where|The trade of Jaffa experienced a considerable in- 
we are ; and rather bear a burden, perhaps right-|crease in 1863. The quantity of cotton exported 
ly brought upop us, from sympathy, or the ope-|rose from 55,000 pounds in 1862, to nearly ten 
ration and influence of the Spirit, than venture|times the amount in 1863, with a prospect of this 
to relieve ourselves, when. circumstances and the | being trebled or quadrupled in 1864. This was 





Bunhill-fields.— Taken from Piety Promoted. 


Emancipation.—The following is a carefully 
prepared ‘estimate of the number of slaves thus far 
set free by the administration or by the events of 


the war; eee 155,540 ; Alabama, 145,023; 
Arkansas, 74,074; Virginia, 163,629; South 
Carolina, 67,066; North Carolina, 55,176 ; Lou- 


want of [suitable] opportunity forbid. But I 
suppose that the weighty, deeply attentive, patient 
mind is permitted to discover the right time for 
moving ; and then, the baptizing influence being 
dwelt under in the exercise of the gift, the meet- 
ing -feels the precious effects. I rather think, 
that some who have a gift in the ministry, miss 
at times, in the exercise of it, for want of under- 
standing at the time the state of the meeting; 
perhaps partly from being [absorbed] in their own 
exercise. 

When a meeting is baptized under a living 
ministry, and the minister sits down, it is a deli- 
cate thing indeed to make an addition, at least 
before a suitable space has beenallowed. As the 
end of all true ministry is to bring the hearers to 


an abiding under the influence of the spirit of 


Christ, we should rejoice where this is in any con- 
siderable degree produced by the ministry of any 
Friend, and be very careful not to step in, ina 
way to dissipate the solemnity, or remove the sense 
which has thus profitably been begotten. At the 
same time, it is very desirable that no rightly ap- 
pointed offering should be prevented; and the 
diversity of states and conditions is to be remem- 


‘owing to the interest exercised. The merchants 
who operated in cotton made a profit of about 
twenty-five per cent. There are regular lines of 
French, Austrian, and Russian steamers, all do- 
ing well, and very often large quantities of goods 
\have to be left behind for want of room ; but only 
one English steamer visited Jaffa in 1863. The 
exports exceeded $1,000,000 ; of the imports@o 
statistics are kept. The consul reports a tele- 
graphic line in course of formation by the gov- 
ernment between Beyrout and Jaffa, thence to be 
carried on to Alexandria. 


Surely the Most High is no respecter of per- 
sons, neither doth He regard with partiality the 
dignified stations of men; his* peculiar blessings 
are not designed for any particular nation or 80- 
ciety ; but it is the meek, the lowly contrite ones 
wH®m he chooses for his own; and these, I 
lieve, are promiscuously scattered throughout the 
world. It is not the greatest professors of chris 
tianity, but those who possess the life and sub- 
stance of religion, that shall be crowned with the 
royal diadem of his love.—Memoir of Deborah 
S. Roberts. 
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sort of people are those you wander amongst ?’’|a coloured boy to wear outside the tent. It is| prevail in these high localities favours the growth 
Now, I should like to tell you that they are far|scarcely possible to imagine anything more deso- |of bog by the ceaseless moisture deposited by the 


from being savages. On the seacoast they are rath-| late and forsaken than they were. Night before |clouds. 


er blood thirsty, especially those who have been|last four such children-died in one tent. Wm. 
engaged in the slave trade, but when you get| Mitchell has secured a house for an orphanage, 


| 
| 


Again, the substratum of the great cen- 
tral plain of Ireland, which is covered by flat bogs 
consists of mountain limestone; while that of the 


about three hundred miles into the interior, you/and by close crowding it will shelter seventy |mountains is frequently of a schistose nature, the 


meet with people who are quite mild and hospita-| children.” 
ble. It is the duty of each man in the village to Separate om 
: : ‘ : Bogs aud Peat, 
give every stranger his supper, and show him I ae ‘ 
every hospitality which lies in his power. These Bog consists principally of a species of moss, 
people are not engaged in hunting, as most inhabi-| known to botanists as “sphagnum,” together with 
tants of this country think they are, but are em-| confused varieties of grass, fern, and heath, form- 
ployed in cultivating the soil. They also manufac-|ing a saturated, though coherent mass, which, 
ture iron, smelting it from stone, and very excel- under a certain amount of pressure, becomes peat. 
lent iron it is. I brought home with me the last| Iu fact, the greater portion of peaty substance is 
time I was in England some of the ores, and the| Sphagnum, intermixed with roots and branches of 
iron was manufactured into an excellent Enfield| phanerogamic plants, the surface of which offers 
rifle. The quality was exceedingly good, and|® fitting receptacle for the growth of cryptogamic 
equal to the best Swedish iron. They also manu-|species. It is easy to perceive how the growth 
facture a very superior quality of copper, also of a bog has arisen. A pool 18 formed, more or 
articles of earthenware and basket-work. When|less stagnant, round the borders of which grow 
we first go among this class of people, with the aquatic plants, in course of time filling up the 
idea of their being savages, it is rather singular,|surface, and eventually the deeper portions, by 
but I believe true, that they rather believe we are |the accumulation of mud at the roots. This mud 
thesavages. They do not understand where all|is just the place suitable for sphagnum, which 
the black people who are carried away go to.| flourishes abundantly, absorbing and holding in 
Thousands are taken away annually, and you can-|S0lution an immense quantity of water, pushing 
not go any where without meeting with slave par-| Out new plants above, while the lower stages daily 
ties. The men carry what are called slave sticks,| become more rotten. Thus we see the curious 
with a fork at the end of them, which is fastened phenomenon of a bog, almost in a liquid state, 
round the neck of the captives, so that it is im-| higher in the centre than the surrounding land, 
possible to get out of them or get at the other end, | @ condition of things well described by Sir Charles 
by which they are tied to trees throughout the| Lyell as existing in the “Great Dismal Swamp” 
night. The people I am now speaking of imagine|in Virginia. This is a morass, forty miles long 
that the white people eat them. They look upon by twenty-five broad, and is of a soft semi-liquid 
us as cannibals, and we look upon them as savages. consistency, except where the surface is rendered 
Now, if we are to take an impartial view of both,| partially firm by a covering of vegetables and 
we shall find that they are better than each imag- | roots. The centre is, nevertheless, considerably 
ine one another to be.—Late Paper. higher than the surrounding land. At a certain 
point of fluidity, however, the coherence of the 
For “The Friend.” | pulpy mass gives way, and very destructive con- 
The following extract is sent for “‘ The Friend,” 
the tale it tells requires nv comment. a bog in the King’s county, which, in 1821, 
Extract of a letter from a teacher, at Nashville,| burst its bounds, and flowed down a valley for a 
Tennessee. mile and a half, covering one hundred and fifty 
‘‘The coloured people of the camp and vicin-|acres with a layer of bog from six to ten feet in 
ity, have nearly all come from points further| thickness. 
south, and are unused to the severe cold of Nash-| It must not be inferred that all bogs are alike 
ville, and to the miseries and privations incident/in composition, though, probably, scarce any but 
to their transition state; they die in great num-|those who have investigated the subject would 
bers, leaving children of various ages, with no| have imagined that there was any difference. 
friends but the teachers and coloured people.| — Moore, who has an intimate knowledge of 
Last week I commenced school in the camp, and| bog country, divides it into red, brown, black, 
went from tent to tent toinform the children that) and mountain bog, each depending on varieties of 
it was ready for them. I came upon one boy,/colours and consistence, locality, altitude, and all 
mera years old, standing up to his an-|causes that affect the groweth of the vegetable 
les in the mud that pervades every nook and/matter. The importance of the question will be 
corner of the camp during wet weather; he was|sufficiently attested by the fact that in Ireland alone 
trembling with cold, and seemed so chilled, and/there are nearly a million and a half of acres of red 
so sick withal, that he could hardly answer my|and black bog, anda million and a quarter of 
questions; upon asking why he was standing/ mountain bog; and this importance arises from 
there, he told me there was not room for him at|two causes, the advisability and efficacy of drain- 
the fire where he had been staying. At my re-|age, so as to make the land more valuable for 
quest he showed me his tent, and I made him| other purposes, and the industrial economy of bog 
return to it, which he did with difficulty, on ac-|itselfasa source of fuel. Of all the varieties, the red 
count of weakness. In his tent I found eight|and brown are the least valuable for fuel, which 
more small boys living there by themselves, hud-| probably arises from their extreme wetness and 
died around a fire only large enough to warm|the small quantity of woody matter found in them. 
their hands and fill their miserable abode with}The mountain bog is found at any and every alti- 
smoke; they had no parents, and they came|tude, and appears to owe its difference of compo- 
from different parts & the country, and four of| sition to the substitution of a grey moss, Racemi- 
them were sick with diseases arising from expo-|trium lamiginerum, for the ordinary sphagnum, 
sure. It was truly an affecting sight; two of|The formation, too, of the latter is different. We 
them are quite bright-looking and cheerful ; they| have seen the way in which the flat bogs havearisen, 
told me they would come to school as early as/from the stagnation of shallow pools, which could 
possible in the morning, but they had to tote|not of course exist on the steep sides of moun- 
wood and draw rations for the others. One small|tains, owing to the facilty for natural drainage. 
boy was well, but had not clothes fitting for even| Besides, the atmosphere which nearly always 
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decomposition of which contributes greatly to the 
formation of peat. 

A very peculiar feature is the presence of large 
trees, or rather the trunks of what were large 
trees at one time, and they occur principally in the 
black bog. Far down beneath the surface we 
have constant traces of the hazel, oak, yew, and 
pine, and, in rarer cases, of the alder and elm, 
Curiously enough, there is a decided difference in 
the position of these respective varieties ; for in- 
stance, the fir is usually discovered in a standing 
position with a few feet of trunk remaining, and 
usually toward the centre of the bog ; whereas the 
oak and yew are always scattered at the margin, 
generally rest on clay or gravel, and are almost in- 
variably attached to their roots. Three varieties 
of pine, distinguishable by their cones, have been 
remarked, some being identical in species with 
those at present existing in the country. These 
facts point to the very great change which has 
come over the face of the land, and show conela- 
sively that the flat dismal area, which is now only 
a waste of peat, was once beautifully wooded and 
grateful to the eye with luxuriant foliage. And 
not in such very remote times either ; for, inde- 
pendently of the facts that many of the trees, the 
remains of which contribute to form the peat 
bed, are identical with indigenous species at pre- 
sent existing, mention is frequently made in old 
Irish annals of tracts of forest where none are 
now found, as well as of the products of those 
trees, such as hazel nuts, beech mast, acorns, and 
crab apples. 

An additional interest is thrown on bogs by 
the discovery of many articles undoubtedly be- 


sequences may arise, as happened in the case of longing to and fabricated by man. These ate 


almost entirely found to be made of wood, and 
thus bear corrobative testimony to the great abun- 
dance of timber in these days, as well as give us 
an insight into the habits of the primeval settlers. 

Almost all the articles found in bogs in Ireland 
have been implements used for the procuring of 
food, such as boats and paddles, canoes, drinking 
vessels, called by archzologists “ meters,” bowls, 
and other rude articles necessary for the conve- 
nience of life. In many of the morasses in the 
counties of Westmeath, Roscommon, Cavan, and 
Leitrim, which in winter time are converted into 
lakes, whole residences have been discovered 
many feet below the surface, entirely formed of 
wood. 

When properly dried it is found that turf yields 
a variable proportion of ash according as it is 
dug from the surface or deeper down. Sir Rob- 
ert Kane states that the turf from a bog forty feet 
deep yielded one and one fourth per cent. in the 
lowest four feet. This bears out what I have 
stated before as to the pressure required to as- 
similate it to coal. The calorific or heat- giving 
power of turf is about half that of coal, though if 
it were cut and dried under more favourable cit- 
cumstances this quality would be mach increased. 
To bring about this result has been the endeavour 
of several practical individuals, who have seen in 
the large stores of Irish turf an important item in 
the industrial economy of the country. Among 
these experiments we may mention that of arti- 
ficially drying the turf, and afterward impregnat- 
ing it with tar, so as to render it water-proof, as 
well as to increase its burning ee 

Another proposal is to thoroughly break’ up the 
fibre of the turf, and then subject it to great 
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at the pit’s mouth.—-Once a Week. 


Each day of our lives in which we are not 


drawing nearer to the Lord, we are in reality go-| swivel joint capable of turning under the needle, 


jing from Him, and shall find so much more labour 
to return, if ever we are favoured with sufficient 
strength todo so. It is of his mercy alone that 
we are arrested, when straying from him, and 
prought back to the true sheepfold. So long as 
we keep near Him, and our inward eye intent 
upon his guiding, the Shepherd of Israel will be 
our Shepherd, will tenderly lead, and protect us 
from every danger; but as sure as we wander 
from His enclosure we are exposed to danger 
from the devourer.— Memoir of Catherine Seely. 


oinssabtiphigliliecis 
From the “ Annual of Scientific Discovery.” 
Hanufacture of Boots and Shoes by Machinery. 


The old system of making boots and shoes en- 
tirely by hand labour is rapidly yielding to the 
march of improvement, and will soon, to all ap- 
pearances, be numbered with the relics of the past. 
This change in the character of the manufacture 
of a great staple industrial product, although 
slowly progressing for the last eight or ten years 
in the United States under the spur of competi- 
tion, has been rapidly consummated within the last 
two years under the influence growing out of the 
present civil war; hand labour having proved 
entirely inadequate to supply the immense de- 
mand for boots and shoes required by government 
for its armies. Machines, therefore, have been 
invented, and are now in use, executing the dif- 
ferent operations necessary to the manufacture of 
such articles, and with a rapidity and accuracy 0 
action which far excel the efforts of hand labour. 

The following interesting account of a manu- 
factory in New York city, in which boots and 
shoes are made upon an extensive scale by ma- 
chinery, we derive from a recent number of the 
Scientific American. 

Three large apartments are occupied by the 


operatives, mechanism, and goods. The skins|the rapidity of their action, place them in a highly 
for the uppers are first spread out, examined and advantageous position for manufacturing boots and 
selected according to the purposes for which they| shoes. 
are required. Different cutters then cut out the high and workmen so scarce that such machines 
respective parts according to the size and form) become a necessity, and the change effected by 
required, and these are all arranged and classi-| their use is equal to four times the quantity of 
fied. 5 After this these separate parts are given| work executed by hand labour ; that is, one hun- 
out in lots to be sewed by machines, and those} dred men will turn out with these machines as 
uppers which are intended for boots are crimped,| much work as four hundred men without them. 
and the whole made ready for receiving the soles./ The saving of labour to the country is therefore 


The more heavy operations of punching, sewing, 
pegging the soles and finishing the articles, are 
next executed. The sole-leather, in hides, is first 
steeped in a tank of water to soften it, then it is 
thoroughly dipped, and afterwards cut by a ma- 
chine into measured lengths of a certain breadth, 
according to the size of sole wanted. After hav- 
ing become sufficiently dry, these cut strips of 
leather are run between rollers, and also submit- 
ted to severe pressure under plates in a press, so 
as to effect as complete a compression of the fibres 
as is attained according to the old mode by beat- 
ing with a hammer upon alapstone. From these 
compressed strips, soles of the different sizes are 
punched out at a single blow by a machine, the 
cutter of which is of the size and form required, 
and it turns round so as to cut a right and left 


sole alternately. Heel pieces are also cut out by} ber. 


ressure by hydraulic power, by which process it| chine then makes the channels in the soles for 
Sc oaien perfectly dry, loses about two-fifths of] the rows of stitching. After this the under soles 
its weight, and is denser than wood. Peat pre-|and uppers are fitted upon lasts and made ready 
pared in this way costs about five shillings a ton,|for sewing. This operation is executed by Mac- 
a price which is about the average of a ton of coal|kay’s peculiar machine, adapted for this specific 











































An Iron Letter —By the last American mail we 
received a letter which is remarkable both as a 
documentary curiosity and a specimen of manu- 
facturing skill. It is written on iron rolled so 
thin that the sheet is only twice the weight of a 
similar sized sheet of ordinary note paper. Our 
letter is eight inches long by five and a quarter 
broad, and its weight is two pennyweights and 
twenty-one grains. The weight of a sheet of ordi- 
nary note paper of the same size is one pepny- 
weight and eleven grains. The letter itself ex- 
plains why we received it. It is dated ‘ South 


Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, November 6th, 1864,’ 
and it runs: 


“‘ To the Editor of the Birmingham Journal 
—Sir—In the number of your paper, dated Oc- 
tober Ist, 1864, there is an article setting forth 
that John Brown & Co., of the Atlas Works, 
Sheffield, had succeeded in rolling a plate of iron 
: “sy... |thirteen and a halfinches thick. I believe that to 
er damier aan a ti es be the thickest everrolled. Isend you this speci- 
double soles with copper pegs. A thin strip of men of iron made at the Sligo Iron Works, Pitts- 
copper is fed in at one side, and the holes are burg, Pennsylvania, as the thinnest iron ever rolled 
punched in the sole, the pegs cut and put into in the world up to.this time, which iron I chal- 
the holes, and then driven down at one continuous lenge all England to surpass fpr strength and ten- 
operation, with a speed corresponding to that of oo This, I ware be - iret a letter 
sewing the soles. The crossing of the half sole Saee SSE SeNnaES ot antic Ocean ; and if you 
at the instep is pegged, and also fastened with a as think it worthy of notice in your widely 
screw at each side by hand; the heels are also ciroulated paper, plesse send me 8 copy of the 
pegged down. The edges of the heels are neatly nea 
trimmed by a small rotating machine, and the 
soles are also rubbed down by a machine; so that 
nearly all the operations connected with the 
manufacture of boots and shoes in this establish- 
went are performed by machines designed espe- 
cially for the purpose. The legs of the boots are 
stretched and the wrinkles removed by new boot- 
trees secured to benches, and are expanded in an 
instant from the interior by pressing ov a treadle 
with the foot. These boot-trees are altogether 
superior to the clumsy old wedge kind. The 
materials used in the manufacture of these arti- 
cles appear to be of a superior quality, the ma- 
chines not being adapted for operating on inferior 
patch leather. ‘ 

The accurate operations of these machines, and 


purpose. The waxed thread is wound upon a 
vertical spool, and is conducted through a guide 
| Situated on the top of an elbow secured on a 


and conducting the thread into the crease around 
the sole. The needle operates: vertically above 
the sole, and the waxed thread is fed into the in- 
terior of the boot or shoe by the guide, the needle 
descends through the sole, drawing through the 
thread and forming the stitches, which are pressed 
down close into the crease by a tracer-foot, upon 
which great pressure is exerted. In this manner 
the sole and upper are united firmly and neatly 
together in a few seconds without employing a 
welt. Hand sewing cannot be compared with 


\ ours, Jobn. C. Evans.” 


We are assured, by competent authority, that 
the iron upon which this letter is written is of 
exceedingly fine quality, and that the sheet is by 
far the thinnest ever seen in this céuntry. Some 
remarkable specimens of finely rolled iron were 
shown in the Belgian Court in the Exhibition of 
1862, butthe thinest of them was much thicker 
than this. The production of such a sheet indeed 
is highly creditable to the manufacturing skill of 
Pittsburg, the Birmingham of America.—Bir- 
mingham (England) Post. 





It is not thy grace, says the Saviour, but my 
grace that is sufficient for thee.—Jay. 


THE FRIEND. 


SECOND MONTH 4, 1865. 


’ 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreren.—News from England to First month 20th. 
The Bank of England has reduced its minimun rate of 
discount to 5} per cent. The news of the fall of Savan- 
nah had been received and caused an advance ip Ameri- 
can securities, and a further decline in the ré@el loan. 
The Times editorially replies to rumors from America 
that France and England contemplate an early recogni- 
tion of the confederate States, saying it does not believe 
such a movement has been entertained for a moment, 
and thinks such a step would prove fatal to the govern- 
ment. The meeting of Parliament was fixed for the 7th 
inst. The London 7imes explains the mode of opera- 
tions on the steamship Great Eastern, in laying the 
Atlantic cable, and says that the cable will be ready for 
laying in the Sixth month next, and that if it is success- 
ful, preparations will be made for laying a second cable 
by the same company. The Liverpool cotton market 
dull, at @ slight decline. Fair Orleans, 26$d. The 
market for breadstuffs was inactive. Consols, 89%. © 

It is said that no fewer than thirty-three French ships 
of ‘war are to be disarmed in accordance with the 
economical views of the government. The Archbishop 
of Besancon’s letter respecting the Pope's Encyclical 
letter, has been referred to the Council of State as an 
abuse of ecclesiastical authority. 

The Italian Minister of Justice reminds the bishops 














The price of hand labour has become so 


immense. About five hundred pairs can be turned 
out daily in this establishment. Perhaps no la- 
bour connected with boot-making is so severe as 
that bestowed upon burnishing the heel with a 
warm iron. This work is still executed by hand, 
but a machine is now being set up to accomplish 
this finishing operation, and it will soon be at 
work. For centuries, no improvement seems to 
have been made upon the old system of boot and 
shoe making; when, all at once, as it were,— 
within the space of two short years,—the whole 
art has been revolutionized. 


An inventor of a hay press in Maine has ex- 
perimented with his machine in pressing pine 
shavings for kindling. They make very neat 
packages, and can be sawed into blocks like tim- 
About a hundred bushels of shavings can 


hollow punches at a single blow. The edges of|be put in the space of an ordinary hogshead, and that the Bacyclical letecr inant be Gobeileued tothe Regal 


the soles and heels are next smoothed and polish-| when once pressed the spring is all taken from 
ed in a small rotating machine, and another ma-|them. 


Exequator, and that the government reserves to itself 
the right of suppressing whatever portions are contrary 
to the laws of Jtaly. The clergy are forbidden to pub- 





THE FRIEND. 

_________ 
lish the Pope’s letter before they receive authority from| Virginia.—Advices from the army of the Potomac 
the Italian government. say, that quiet still prevailed along the lines, and that 

The King of Prussia had opened the Chambers. In| rebel deserters were numerous. On the night of the|, 
his speech the king says, that steps are to be taken to| 23d, the rebels taking advantage of the storm and dark- 
form a Prussian navy; preliminary surveys are being| ness, attempted with a fleet of eight vessels and three} Received from J. Battey and P. Hodgin, Io., $6; from 
made fora canal betweensthe Baltic and North Seas;|torpedo boats, to run from Richmond down the river. | Friends of Chesterfield Monthly Meetiog, Ohio, per Isaac 
and that the Duchies are to be acquired. ; The flotilla succeeded in cutting the chain beyond the} Huestis, $200; from Friends of Pennsville Monthly Meet- 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Samuel W. Stanley, O., $4, vols. 37 
nd 38; from William Cope, Pa., $2, to No. 23, vol. 39, 


The Presse of Vienna says, that if Prussia desires the 
annexation of the Duchies, or Schleswig and Holstein, 
Austria will give her consent only upon being compen- 
sated by an enlargement of her German border. 

Unirep Starss.—Congress.—In the Senate a bill to 
amend the conscription act has been introduced and 

. referred to the Military Committee. The bill proposes 
some important changes, and is quite stringent in its 
provisions. The resolutions relative to retaliation upon 
the rebels for cruel treatment of the Union prisoners, 


have been under discussion and have elicited consider-| following provisions in the new constitution : “‘Imprison- 
able diversity of opinion on the subject. The Judiciary! ment for debt cannot exist in this State except for fines 
Committee has reported the House Bankrupt bill, with| 


amendments. A bill has been introduced into the 
Senate which provides for increasing the pay of the 
members of Congress from $3000 to $5000 per annum. 
In the House of Representatives, much time has been 
taken up in discussing the anti-slavery constitutional| 
amendment. It is said there is greater probability of| 
the resolution obtaining the requisite two-third vote. 
A bill defining and limiting the national bank issues 
has been reported. The bill proposing the admission| 
of cabinet officers on the floor of the House, has been| 
discussed and postponed for the present. Tie Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means have been instructed to in-| 
quire into the expediency of removing the tariff on all 
materials used in the manufacture of printing paper 

dilinois.—There is a strong probability that the in-| 
famous Black Laws of this State will be done away. 
The bill for their repeal is said to have passed the State 
Senate. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 367, including 19 
deaths and interments of soldiers. There were 41 deaths| 


of consumption ; 35 of inflammation of the lungs; 15 of | 


| lower end of the Dutch Gap canal, and passed through,|ing, Ohio, per Robert Millhouse, $102.25; from Friends 
| but some of them grounded upon the obstructions placed |and others of Ridge Meeting, Ohio, per I. K. Livezey 
in the river. One of the number could not be got off|and I. Gibbon, $74.70; from a wellwisher, $10; for the 
and was destroyed by the Federal battery. The re- |relief of the Freedmen. 

mainder of the fleet escaped and returned to Richmond 
without injury. Owing to the ice blockade of the Po- 
|tomac, the government is sending wagons out into the 
country in all directions to procure hay. A large num-|will be held at the corner of Fifth and Cherry Sts., on 
ber of vessels with hay are frozen in below Alexandria. |Seventh-day afternoon, the 4th inst., at half past 3 

Missouri—The State Convention has embodied the | o'clock. E. L. Sarru, Secretary. 


NOTICE. 
A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association, 


SOUP HOUSE. 


“The Society for Supplying the Poor with Soup,” 
j have opened their house in Griscom street, near Pine, 
|for the delivery of soup. The applications are numer. 
|ous, and the cost of materials heavy. Donations to the 
jfunds are needed, and will be gratefully received by 


| Wittram Evans, Jr., Treasurer, 252 So. Front street; or 
passed several times between Washington and Rich- 


a Evans, 817 Arch street. 

mond, and has been in communication with the rebel 
President. The result is stated to be that Jefferson} 
Davis is willing to waive all formalities, and to send to | 
Washington or receive from there commissioners to|* 
treat for peace upon the basis of separation. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, on the other band, is willing 
to give a hearing to any person of influence who may 
come from the States in rebellion, with or without au- 
thority from the rebel President, to treat for peace on 
the basis of submission to the Union. 

Southern Items.—The Richmond Examiner of the 25th 
ult., says, that Seddon, the rebel Secretary of War, has 
resigned, but that no successor had been nominated. 


or penalties imposed for violations of the law.” ‘All 
property subject to taxation must be taxed in proper-! 
tion to its value.” “No title of nobility, hereditary 
emolument, privilege or distinction can be granted.” 
“Tn all prosecutions for libel the truth thereof may be 
given in evidence, and the jury may determine the law 
and the facts under direction of the court.” 

Peace Overtures.—Francis P. Blair, Sen., bas recently 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Teacher of the Arithmetical School on the boys’ 
side, and also one for the Primary School, will be wanted 
t the close of the present session. 

Applications may be made to 
James Eten, West Chester, Pa. 
Josern Snowpon, Haddonfield, N. J. 
Jos. Scatrercoop, 413 Spruce St., Phila, 
Cuas. J. ALLEN, No. 304 Arch St., * 


WANTED. m 
A Friend to act as Superintendent of Farming and 
general out-door business of the Freedmen’s settlement 





croup; 30 of typhus and typhoid fever; 15 of scarlet! 
fever, and 20 of‘small pox. 

Mobile.—The steamship Atlanta has arrived at New 
York from Mobile, with 1000 bales of cotton, sent by 
the rebel government to purchase blankets, clothing, &c. 
for rebel prisoners in the North. Nothing of moment 
was going on in the vicinity of Mobile. Gen. Granger, 
with the Federal army, was still in the vicinity of East 
Pascagoula. 

The South- West.—A dispatch from Clinton,,La., of the 
14th ult. says, that a large body of troops from Nash- 
ville, about 15,000 or 20,000 strong, had passed down 
the river to New Orleans. It was surmised that these 
troops were intended to operate against Mobile. 
regiment of rebel cavalry, about 600 strong, encamped 
near Clifton, Tennessee, has sent word into the Union 
lines that they wished to surrender, take the oath of 
allegiance, and return to their homes. The steamer 
Eclipse exploded her boilers when off Johnsonville, 
Tenn., on the 27th ult. One hundred and sixty persons 
were on board, thirty-six of whom were killed or are 
missing, and sixty-nine wounded. All the guns of the 
9th Indiana battery were lost. The rebel General 
Shelby is blockading the Arkansas river eighty-five 
miles above Little Rock, to prevent supplies from being 
sent to Fort Smith. 

North§Carolina:—The rebels have blown up and aban- 
doned Forts Caswell and Campbell, together with their 
defensive works on Smith’s Island, and those at Smith- 
ville and on Reeve’s Point. The total number of guns 
captured from them is 168, including many of large 
calibre. At the latest dates the Federal gun-boats were 
gradually proceeding up Cape Fear river, and removing 
obstructions in the channel. Several klockade runners 
with valuable cargoes, have been captured by the fleet. 
The loss of the land forces in the assault of Fort Fisher 
proves to be less than was at first supposed. The total 
of killed and wounded is reported to be 659. If the loss 
of the navy be added, the aggregate will scarcely reach 
1000 men. . 

‘South Carolina and Georgia.—At Savannah a public 
meeting has been called by the city government to give 
expression to the thanks of the community for the liber- 
ality shown by their northern friends. A cargo of pro- 
visions sent from the North for the suffering inhabitants, 
had been received and distributed among the needy, 
without respect to colour. Various dispatches from 
rebel papers express much uneasiness respecting the 
movements of Sherman’s forces. They are unable to 
determine whether Augusta or Charleston will be the 
next object of attack. The advance of the Federal 
army was reported to be on the Charleston railroad, 
midway between Savannah and the former city. 


at Yorktown. Apply to 
Epwarp Bettis, Camden, P. O., N. J., or 
Samu. R. Suipiey, 1623 Filbert St. 
Twelfth mo. 30th, 1864 


Jefferson Davis has signed the bill creating a comman- 
der-in-chief fur the confederate forces, and given the 
appointment to General Lee. It is also stated that be 
| has —— General Jobnston to the command of the 
jarmy in North Virginia. The general ex; ectation had . 
| been that Johnston would be er to oppose Sherman. FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 

| A writer in the Mobile 7ribune charges that there is a|NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 
reconstruction or submission party in the Alabama} PhysicianandSuperintendent,—Josuva H. Wortsine- 
legislature, operating secretly to thatend. The Thomas-/|rTon, M. D. 

ville, Geo., Times says, that the people of that part of| Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
Georgia are very much divided on the war question, |made to the Superintendent, to Cuarues Ex.is, Clerk 
many claiming that negotiation for peace is the only lof the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
alternative for saving themselves, and that a State con-|delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 

vention is necessary to attain that end. The Richmond 
Sentinel of the 28th, announces the appointment of Gen. | 
Breckenridge as Secretary of War. 

The Pirate Shenandoah.—The rebel privateer Shenar- 
doah, is reported to have destroyed several American 
merchant vessels along the coast of Brazil. 

The Border Troubles.—The dispute with the Canadian 
government seems likely to be amicably settled. In the 
case of Burleigh, who was charged with making a hos- 
tile incursion beyond the border, it has been legally de- 
cided that the prisoner must be given up to the govern- 
ment of the United States. The Governor-General of 
Canada has sent a message to Parliament recommend- 
ing an appropriation to replace the $90,000 in gold 
which was improperly given up to the St. Alban’s 
raiders. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 30th ult. New York.—American gold opened at 
215 and sold down to 211}, the closing rate in the even- 
ing. United States six per cents, 1881, 109}; ditto, 5-20, 
108%. Superfine State flour $9.25 a $9.50. Shipping 
Ohio, $10.90 a $11. Baltimore flour, fair to extra, 
$10.50 a $11.60. Wheat lower and prices unsettled. 
West Canada barley, $2.15. Oats, $1.06. New corn, 
$1.75 a $1.78. Cotton unsettled and prices lower, 
owing to the expectation of increased supplies from the 
South. Hay for shipping $1.50 a $1.85, retail at $1.90 
a $2, per 100 lbs. Saxony wool, 90 a $1.10; California, 
25 a 45 for common unwashed, and 50 a 65 for fine do. 
Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $9.50 a $10; extra $11 
a$12. Prime red wheat, $2.55 a $2.60; white, $2.80 
a $2.90. Rye, $1.72 a $1.75. New yellow corn, $1.65 
a $1.70. Oats, 91 a 92 cts. Clover-seed, $15 a $15.50. 
Timothy, $6.50. Flax-seed, $3.75. Middlings cotton, 
89 a 90 cts. The offerings of beef cattle reached about 
2200 head, market dull and 1 cent per lb. lower. The 
range of prices from $10 to $18.50, the latter for extra 
quality. Of hogs 5700 were sold at from $17 to $19 
the 100 lbs. net. Sheep were in fair demand, 6500 were 
sold at from 9 to 11 cents per pound gross. 


MarrigD, on the 17th of the Eleventh month, 1864, at 
Friends’ meeting in Wilmiugton, Del., Davip C. Woop- 
; WARD, of West Bradford townsbip, Chester Co., Pa., to 
Mary Srroop, of the former place. 


Diep, at the residence of his parents, Middleton, Co- 
lumbiana county, Ohio, on Seventh-day the 29th of 
Tenth month, 1864, Hiet, son of Samuel and Peninah 
Shaw, in the 25th year of his age. 

, on the 14th of Twelfth month, 1864, Hannan W., 
wife of Enos Sharpless, in the 82d year of her age, a be- 
loved member and elder of Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa. 
This dear Friend, throughout a life of active usefulness, 
was ever mindful of others rather than herself; fulfilling 
in a remarkable degree the apostolic injunction, “ Re- 
joice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them 
that weep.” Many who have received help or encour- 
agement from her, by deeds of kindness or words of sym- 
pathy, that have been to them as a ‘cup of cold water,” 
can “rise up and call her blessed.” She was faithful in 
the discharge of her religious duties, not shrinking from 
any service laid upon her, endeavouring to perform her 
part in the maintainance of our christian principles and 
testimonies. During the last three years, owing to fail- 
ing strength, she gradually withdrew from active life, 
yet she continued attending meetings under great bodily 
weakness ; her attachment to her friends and to the 
cause of Truth, remaining unabated. Sensible that the 
close of the day was approaching, she lived under a deep 
sense of her own unworthiness; “ light breaking through 
the clouds,” however, as she sometimes expressed it, 
would again give her a comforting assurance that she 
was “not forsaken, but would be cared for to the end.” 
This, we believe, was the case, and that “ through the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus,” she is safely gathered 
into the mansions of rest and peace. 
~~ PL IDPS ILS LIL 
_WM. H, PILE, PRINTER, 

No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 
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